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OAK ISLAND AND ITS FLORA. 


W.M. P. Rich. 


Rising out of the salt marsh, but a few hundred feet back from 
the beach, in the town of Revere, Massachusetts, is a little tract of 
woodland known as Oak Island. 'I'he Fastern Division of the Bos¬ 
ton and Maine Railway jiasses through it. dividing it into two sec¬ 
tions, the eastern and the western parts. 'I'he Island was. however, 
originally divided into two parts, between which was a low marshy 
space, but as the changes in topography that have been wrought in 
recent years, by the building of a road, race-course, hotel and other 
accretions to a summer resort, ha\’e somewhat obliterated the former 
lines of division, and as bv far the ricliest flora is found in the urove 
beyond the railway, it is more convenient botanically to make the 
railway a dividing line between the two sections. 

'Phe eastern part as thus unrlerstood contains an area of about 
eleven acres and the ground is mostly higher and drier than in the 
western part, and by reason of its frecpient use as an excursion resort, 
the ground covering, excepting around the edges has been pretty 
much’ destroyed. The western part comprising about ten acres is a 
damp open grove and in its rich, black soil grow such a number of 
interesting plants that for a period of seventy-five years it has been a 
well-known collecting ground for botanists. 

Many similar marsh islands are found along the coasts of Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire, but in none of them exist such a vari¬ 
ety and abundance of notable plants as at Oak Island. Very nearly 
four hundred species have been recorded growing naturally here. 
Should there be another tract of land in New England of twenty 
acres in extent which supports a flora equaling in number of species 
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that of Oak Island, Rhodora would be pleased to chronicle the 
fact. Surrounded on three .sides by numerous cities and towns, from 
whose aggressions the intervening marshes have hitherto protected 
it, and a popular seaside resort close at hand, here the plants which 
once doubtless spread over a much larger area have been driven 
and are making a last stand against the encroachments of an ever 
increasing population and the destructive results to the native flora 
which necessarily attend it. 

From May until October a constant succession of wild flowers fills 
the damp wood growing in such profusion at times as to produce 
conspicuous masses of color. One month the ground covering will 
be tinted with the pale yellow of the Sicironcma ciliatum and the 
Gcnin/ia qtiercifolia. The next month the scene changes and the 
flaming yellow of two species of Helianthus, strumosus and tUvari- 
catus, will fill the grove with their splendid display, and again as one 
visits the place a month later, bluish-white masses of Aster cordifolius 


form the prevailing color, and tall plants of silvery Eupatorium pur- 
purcum and giant stalks of LopJuvithus rise above the tangled vege¬ 
tation claiming recognition in this Nature’s horticultural show. In 
smaller volume but hardly less interesting are the very many less 
self-assertive plants. Humble species, overshadowed by their more 
conspicuous companions, they fill every inch of intervening space 


and must be searched for by the careful observer. 

In May the yellow violet ( pubcsceus),\\\Q. adder’s tongue 
(Erxthroniuui Amei icauum') and the anemone {Anemone quinquefolia) 
are usually plentiful, although the school-children of the neighboring 

towns make serious incursions upon them. 

In this month also the shadbush whitens the borders of the grove 
while the Geranium maeulatum^ Uvularia per/o/iata, U. sessi/ifo/ia, 
Ranunculus abortivus, R. Al/eg/teniensis, R. reeurvatus and the Trios- 
ieum aurantiacum are all abundant, extending their flowering time 

well into June. 


The Louse wort {Pedieularis Canadensis) as it grows here in com¬ 
pact masses in drier parts of the wood is when in its prime an exceed- 

ingly attractive plant. 

The white lace-like inflorescences of Cryptotaenia, Osmorrhiza and 
Actaea are always pleasing and the Actaea is even more showy in 
fruit with its racemes of cherry-red berries. 

Two species of Snake-root grow abundantly, the J/rrrf- 
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landica and S. gregaria^ flowering at about the same time, the former 
with greenish and the latter with yellowisli flowers. Now that Mr. 
Bicknell has pointed out the differences between these two plants it 
is a constant wonder that they went unrecognized for so many years. 

Around the borders abundance of the purple-flowered I.ythrum 
Hyssopifoliii grows and the slender-leaved blue iris {Iris prismatica) ; 
and amidst the salt-marsh grasses is found the J\)tcnti//a Anscriua^ its 
yellow' flow'ers hardly more handsome than the silvery under surface 
of its leaves. In June Connis paniculata and Viburnum dentalum^ the 
most common flow'ering shrubs to be found, are conspicuous with 
their dense masses of w’hite flowers, and a month or more later are 
hardly less so in fruit, the Cornus with clusters of pearly white 
berries on pink pedicels and the Viburnum in dark blue. 

Many salt-marsh species are of course to be found, among w'hich 
may be noted Tnglochin maritima^ J^lantago decipicns^ Jva frutesccns 
and J'eucrium Canadensc. 

In July the IJlium Canadensc is sometimes very abundant, and 
Lilium Philadelphicum is also found. Circaca lutetiana and Desrno- 
diurn acuminatum occur in great quantities and the noticeable grass 
Asprella Hystrix lifts its straw-colored racemes high above the sur¬ 
rounding vegetation. During August and Septeinljer numerous 
plants of Scrophularia Marylandica most conspicuous in fruit attract 
attention, and tall plants of lAphanthus scrophulariaefolius tower above 
the herbage to a height of six and even eight feet, while its near rela¬ 
tive Afanarda mollis^ a most attractive species, is occasionally met 
with. 'I'here is also a numerous colony of Collinsonia Canadensis. 

With the advent of the Asters, Solidagos and Brenanthes, new ele¬ 
ments of botanical interest are introduced. 

The seaside golden-rod ( S<didaga sempen'irens) forms lines of 
gold around the borders which are not wholly dulled until December; 
and Sedidago asperula, Desf., a species with an interesting history, and 
S. arguta are to be found here. 


The handsome Aster Nireae-AtigHae forms dense clumps of purple 
on the marshy margins, and Aster sa/icijblius., an uncommon species 
in Eastern Massachusetts, grows in a restricted colony in damp shade 
and is one of the latest plants to flower, October first being its date 
of appearance in blossom. 

Two species of Frcnant/ies, trifoliolata and alba, are also conspicu¬ 
ous at this season and easily separated by the difference in the color 
of the pappus. 
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It would, however, exceed the limits of this article to call attention 
to all the wild dowers that bloom in this seaside garden, many of 
which are not to he found again within a radius of many miles. 

In the vear 1882 the late Herbert A. Young, then a resident of 

J 

Revere, made a careful and very complete catalogue of the plants 
of Oak Island which was published in the Bulletin of the Kssex 
Institute, 1883. and to that puldication the writer is indebted for 
much of the information herewith presented. Mr. Young’s list 
enumerates species of dowering and fern-plants and 28 specie.s 

of mosses. In the twenty years which have elap.sed since that j)ubli- 
cation some changes mu.st necessarily have taken place in the dora 
of the Island and it is gratifying to note at this date that but few 
j)lants have disappeared from the record, and these missing species 
are more than offset by the numerous accessions to the dora that 

have come in during recent years. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow in the Florida Bostoniensis, 1824 and 1840, 
noted thirteen species from Oak Island or as it was then often called. 


“Chelsea Beach Island.’’ 

In 1882 Mr. \'oung stated that all of these with the exception of 
Phryma LeptosUxchya, L. had been collected that season, although he 
omitted from his own list Dcsmodnim luspidation, lorr., which had 
lieen noted from the Island by Bigelow (as Jlcdysanim cuspitiatxnn). 
In 1901 all of these thirteen species were still in existence with the 


same exceptions. 


Catalog 


been collected by the writer and others since the date of that publi¬ 


cation (1883). Many of them, as will be observed, are segregations 
made by botanists since that date and some are plants of a migratory 
character that appear for a few years and then are gone. 


Panicutn f/iticrotiixpon^ Le Conte. 

“ borealc, Nash. 

“ uncip/iyl/ion, Trin. 

“ laniigitiosiiniy Ell. 

Dactv/is ^/omerata, L. Now very abundant throughout the island. 
4irrostis iniennedia, Scribner. (Agrostisperennaus, 'Fuck., of Young 



List). 

Bromus seca/intts, L. Near stable. July 29, 1900. 

Carex mirabilis, Dewey, perlonga^ Fernald. 

Betnla papyrifera, Marshall. A single tree with yellow-brown bark 
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in extreme soutlieastern part. Mr. M. L. hernald says of this 
tree that it is a form of the species which is common on 
Vancouver Island and adjacent coasts. 

Sisvri/h'/iiitrn iini^i/st/folii/ii. Mill. {S. Ju'nniiiliana of the List). 

ai'iciilare. var. liitorale, Koch. Occasional around 
southern border and in low irrass-land. 

if 

PoIy^::^oinun prolifiitDii^ Robinson (/’. iii<rr/fiiiiinn of the list). Very 

abundant around the borders. 

Solantim Duliamara, L. .Several i^lants in eastern part. 

Saniinla gtry;aria, Ilicknell. Very abundant in western part. 

Alxosotis iirvcnsis llolfm. Xumerous plants in extreme eastern part. 


June 10, 1899. 

Lycopus l'irgi?ii('us, L. In eastern part. Sept, ii, 1S9S. 

MonnrPa mollis L. {Mojiardafistulosa oi the list). 

Leonnrns Caniiaca L. .V colony of this species appeared, 1S91, in the 

western tiart. 

Rubns /tigrobaci/is, Bailev. 

“ argn/its. Link. 

“ sp. ? Not 

western border. 


yet satisfactorily identified. Abundant on the 


jyn/s arbiitifolia^ L. f., var. mela/ioonrpo, Hook. ( /’. orbufi/o/ia, var. 

e?-ythrocarp(i of V^oung’s List). A rather puzzling plant with 
pubescent leaves during early part of the season, but the 
black globular fruit that of fticlanocarpa. 

Agnmofi/agryposepaia, Wallr. Frequent in the western part. 

“ striata^ Michx. Occasional in the western part. 

Galium Alollugo, L. hirst collected by H. A. Purdie 1896, in 

extreme northeastern part, d'he specimens are immature and 
may prove, as suggested by Dr. ). M. Greenman, to be 
Galium crectum, Hudson, another European species. 

Nyssa sylvatica^ Marsh. A few young plants three or four feet high 

were seen Aug. 30, 1896. /\s this species grows abundantly 

across the marsh on the Saugus side, directly opposite Oak 
Island, it is probable that berries brought by birds caused 
its appearance here. Not seen recently. 

Poteutilla Canadensis^ !>. Eastern jiart. May 23, 1900. 

Ampliicarpa Pitcheri^ ' 1 '. & G. See Rhodora, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

Helianthemum majus, B. S. P. Open ground, eastern part. June 

28, 1896. 
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Barbarea ‘'u/garis^ R. Br. Western part. Observed May 21, 1895, 

and May 22, 1899. 

Can/amine J^ennsylvanica,, Muhl. (C. hirsuia^ var. sylvatUa of the 

list). 

Brassica campcstris, L. Western part. July 14, 1901. 


ii 


U 


juncen^ Coss. Western ])art. July 14, 1901. 

/'//;//, Hoiss. Western part. July 14, 1901. 


Ranunailus Alleghcnicnsis^ Britton. Abundant in the western part. 


a 


rcpcns. L. Damp ground in the eastern part. 


LysimaiJtia proiincta^ Fernald. Eastern part. See Rhodora, Vol. 

P- » 33 - 

Cuscutix Gronoviiy Willd. Abundant on in extreme 

11 


southeastern part. Aug. 13, 1899. 


'J'riosfe/im iiuranfiiicitm, Bicknell, 


'■foliatiivi 


List). 


Vitis iU’stii'ii/is, Michx. A few young plants in middle of the west¬ 


ern part. July i, 1900. 


ifo/l 


See Rhodora, Vol. 


2, p. to5. 


Afrip/ex pafu/uvt, L. Abundant on southern border in western part. 
Antcnnaria p/antaginea^ R. Br., var. petiolata^ Fernald. Eastern 






part. June 10, 1899. 

neodioica, (ireene. Eastern part. June 10, 1899. 
Canadensis, Greene. Eastern part. May 23, 1900. 


1 araxaiitm erythrospermiim, Andrz. Southeastern part. May 23 




1900 


Cniius lanceolatus, Hoffm. Frequently seen in recent years in the 

western part. 

Lactuca Seario/a, L., var. initgrafa, Gren. <!v: Godr. Abundant 

since 1900 around the southern edges. 

Tanacetnni vnigarc, L. Eastern part. July 29, 1900. 

Sonchus aspcr,, V’ill. Eastern part, near stable. July 29, 1900. 

J^renanthcs (rijo/ioia/a^ h'ernald. Abundant in western part. 

So/idago Canadensis, L., var. praeera, Gray. Western part around 

borders. Sept. 16, 1899. 

So/idago aspern/a, Desf. This is the plant referred to in Young’s 

List as “ Solidago sp.? Perhaps a cross between A", sctnper- 
I'irens and S. altisshnaB For a full discussion of this 
interesting golden-rod see Rhodora, Vol. 2, p. 57. 

Lapsana communis, L. Appeared about 1894 in eastern part near 
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the entrance and flourished for several years. Now nearly 
obliterated. 

Of the foregoing 54 species and varieties 40 are additions to 


Young’s List. The remaining 14 representing 
tions made since that date. 


changes 


and segrega- 


There have also been some subtrcactions from the flora of the 


not having 


island, the following plants and perhaps a few others 
been seen by the writer in recent years. 

Orchis spectabilis, L. Probably e.xterminated by visitors digging up 

the plants for transplanting into gardens. 

Cfiicus horriiiulns^ Pursh. {Cirsium horridulum L.). As this 

species grows abundantly but a short distance away on the 
Saugus marshes its reappearance on the Oak Island borders 
may be conlidently predicted. 

Gcnfiana AndrcwsH^ (iriseb. Not found since. 

Arabis pcrfoliata^ Lam. Not found since. 

Phragmitcs communis, Trin. ^'oung notes “three specimens in the 

northwestern part. " Here is an instance of extermination 
from natural causes. It is a well-established fact that the 
coast of New Kimland has undertrone a irradual subsidence 
at the rate of about eighteen inches in a century. On the 
.\ahant shore opposite ()ak Island stumps of forest trees 
can still be seen just below the low-water line and on tlie 
Revere Peach shore the writer is informed by Mr. John H. 
.Sears, the eminent ueoloirist of k'.ssex Oountv, that masses of 
the roots of Phragmites, cat-tail flag, cow lily, as well as tlie 
remains of numerous forest trees, such as lieech, white pine, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and hop-hornlieam have been found 
imbedded under the waters of the liay. No other locality for 
the Phrafrmites is known within a dozen miles and it is 
evident that the specimens seen at C)ak Island by Mr. \’oung 
in 1882 were the last remnants of this iriant irrass that in 

o o 

former times waved its great plumes in solid phalanx in this 


• • 



vicinity. 

'/cgus Virginiana , Part, d'he disappearance of this plant maybe 
attributed to the same cause. 

Some species noted in the List as scarce or seen only in a few 
specimens have greatly increased since that time. Among such are 
Leers ill IPrginicd, Willd., I'crbcna hastaia , L., J^edicu/aris Canadensis,. 
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T/., St'ropliiilaria Mary/antliai, L., LophantJius scrophulariaefolius^ 
HciUh., Iva frutcscens L., and Aster salicifolius. 

Their abundance or scarcity, however, depends greatly upon the 
season as does the vegetation of the whole Island, a dry suininer 
shrinking it to a noticeable degree, while in a moist season it thrives 
with the greatest luxuriance. 

It will thus be seen that the Bora of the Island has not diminished 


in number of species in the interval of twenty years and that the fears 
expressed by Mr. Young regarding its future have happily to this date 
been unfulfilled; but the same predictions he made may be safely 
renewed to-day; the same danger and additional ones hang over 
it, threatening the “fate of one of the most interesting botanical 
stations in this part of the country.” 

'The island grove is a great resort for haymakers, hoboes and 
Hibernians. Haymakers on the marshes stack up great mounds of 
hay along the borders and take their noon-day rest in its shade. 
Tramps on their travels between Lynn and boston make it a rendez¬ 
vous and several times has the writer in the gloom of a summer even¬ 
ing come upon them as they were preparing a resting place for the 
night; and Hibernians — well, if one would see the Island in its full 
glory it should be visited on the occasion of one of their annual 


excursions. 


Fortunately the picnic grounds being in the eastern part, the 
damage done on these festive occasions has not as yet proved a very 
serious injury. 


SGML C.A.SES OF POISONING BY CYPRIPEDIUM 

SPECT. 4 HILE IN VERMONT. 

Alice M Bacon. 

Some montlis ago Mr. \\’. W. Eggleston of Rutland narrated an 
experience indicating that our beautiful pink and white lady’s slipper 
is poisonous, at least to some people. In the summer of 1889 he 
collected an armful of this plant from a swamp near Rutland and 
had the Howers near his face a great deal to inhale their fragrance. 
About a week afterward his forehead and the inner sides of his 



